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Lome Account of a Perfon known by the 
Name of GEORGE PsALMANAZAR, 
ewho pretended to be a Native. of For- 
mola, and-publifbed a fabulous Account 
of that Iland; from a Hiftory written 
by himfelf, and juft printed for the Be- 
weft of bis Executrix. 
yo wwugense HERE cantbe no 

3 fes| Kem doubt of the genu- 


a) meses inenels of this per- 
eles | BSE formance, or.of the 
FOcn ~ MeSS truth of what is 
=~ eee, contained in it. It B 
~@ CHRD ZY is mentioned in 
O aU Pfalmanazar’s will, 


which is properly proved ; and he was 
‘diftingnithed for a piety fo ardent and 
unaffggted, and a life fo blamelefs du- 
ring The laft.fifty years, exprefling at 
‘tthe fame time fuch abhorrence of his 
former irregularities, and fuch con- 
trition for them, that it is impoffible 


to fuppofe him to relate any thing in - 


“this work that is not true. | 

He conceals his real name, and the 
place of his birth, that he may not 
difgrace his family: the fubftance of 


His mother, notwithftanding the frait- 
nefs of her circumitancés, did not ne- 
glect his education, to which his fa- 
ther was able to contribute nothing, 
She fent him, at fix years of age, to 


A afree {choo}, taught by two Ffanci/- 


can Monks, at a convent in the city. 
He difcovered a quick perception, and 
a retentive memory, and foon became 
a great favourite of the eldeft of the 
two monks ; he put him forward-very 
fat; and, by his‘encdmiums on his 
progrefs, gratified and excited that 
vanity and love of diftinétion, which 
‘was his predominate paffion, and gave 
the colour of his life: The pleafure 
that he felt in the monk’s partiality, 
and the deference paid him by theo. 
ther boys, quickened his diligence, 
and he ‘became fo remarkable for a 
proficiency beyond his years, that, 
when the {chool was vifited by priefts 
or gentlemen who paffed through the 
city, he was always prefented as the 
flower of the flock, to anfwer fuch 
quettions as were fuitable to the form. 
His preceptor alfo, who had caufed 
fome knicknacks to be made by the 


what he has here told the world con- D nuns of a neighbouring monaftery, 


cerning his life, witl be-found in the 
following epitome. . 

He was born in the fouth of Ex- 
rope, probably ina city of Languedoc, 
in France*, in the year 1679. Has 
parents were of the religion of the 
country, and’ his father of an ancient 
‘but decay’d family. | 
his mother at five years old, his father 
being obliged to leave her, and live 
at near five hundred miles diftance. 


aA ESSER a Tae eT hea 

* This appears probable, in the higheft 
degree, from-feveral particulars in the narra- 
tive, and from his {peaking the French lan- 


qguage better than thofe who learn it either by » 


grammar or travel, and from his having fome- 
' thing of the Gafcoign accent, and the dialect 
‘of that province, in which he was-fo mafter- 
‘fy, that none but thofe born in the country 
could equal -him ; none, though born there, 
could excel him, 7 


made him ftill more arrogant and al 


which-he diftributed to thofe who ex 
xelled, tobe worn, hanging by a fine 
ribbon at their button-hole, diftin- 
guifhed Pfalmanazar by one larger and 
finer than the reft, as being the fore-: 
moft in rank; this, however, he was; 
in danger of lofing, if at any time he 


He was left with E fhould be excelled; but he was fo. 


proud.of it, that, exerting his utmoft| 
efforts with unremitted diligence, he! 
never loft it for a fingle day. Thus 
his learning and his pride advanced 
together ; and, as he never committed 
atault in fchool, the fondne(s of the 
monk prevented his being correcteg 
for any fault committed out of it 
tho’ complaints were fometimes ver} 
ftrongly urged againit him. Thi 


fuming ; and being thus early diftiy 
guifhed asa fuperior, he could nq 


BOA 
afterwards be content to move in the 
fame level with the clafs in which pro- 
vidence had placed him. 

Before he was quite nine years old, | 
he could write and fpeak Latin with . 
great readinefs, tho’ fcarce any but A 
common {chooi-bocks had been put 
into: his hands; fo that he was alimolt ° 
wholly unacquainted with the claffics » 
both in verfe and profe. . 

It happened, however, that, about 
this time, the good father was choien 
head of anothér cohvent, about 24 B 
miles diftant, inan archjepi‘copzsl city, 
where was alfo a college of: Jefuits for 
the education of youth *: He pre- 
vailed upon P/aimanazar’s mother to 
Jet him take her fon with him to board: 
at the monaftery under his eye, aiid 
purtue his ftudies at the college, pro- 
mifing to recommend him to the fa- 
thers, and to make him repeat and 
explain, in the evening, what he had 
Jearned in the day. . | 

Notwithftanding his ignorance in 
the claffics, he was here chofen into 
the fifth clafs, in which the boys read D 
Horace, Cicero, and Terence, “made 
‘good verfes, & compofed fet fpeeches — 
‘ona given fubject: The good old fa- 
ther would have it fo; for though it 
was talking his favourite very high, 
he infitted that it was not beyond his 
ability, and that he would keep up his 
credit under all his difadvantages,and 
be ready to iife.in the next clais at the 
end of the year... a ee, 

Ti ncentive,to his am- 


Ms wasa new 1 


ca 


and his powers to the utmolt, he a 
quitted himfelf with the greateft ho- 
nour at his examination, and was ad- - 
mitted into the fixth clafs, which was 
rhetoric; but here his progrefs in li- 
terature; hitherto fo rapid, was un- 
fortunatély checked. The Jefuits 
change the resent or matter of thefe 
eminaries every year; and the perfon 
who came in when Pfaluanazar en- 
tered on the fixth clafs, was wholly 
unqualified to inftru& him in it.. He | 
at firft effayed to expound fome of G 


the Greek poets and orators, by the 
verfion ; but doing it 


help of a Latin 
_fo ill as to betray his ignorance, even 
“to his {cholars, he at length totally 
defiited, and diverted himfelf with 
jteaching the boys things altogether 
foreign to their clafs, but better fuit- H 
* Here we find that the city in which he 
was born was within 24 miles of an archi- 


ifcopal city, where there was a coilege of 
[efuits that taught fchool, - 
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great quick 


magnificent, 


ed to his genius, particularly heraldry, 
geography, and fortification, {fo that 
they were obliged. to exchange their 
books for coats of arms, maps, and 
plans of cities and caftles, and todab- 
ble with bim in clay and water, to 
make fortifications, with all their ap- 


purtenances, 


When three parts of another year 
had been thus trifled away, to the 
greatregret of poor Pfelmanazar, he 
was acquainted, by a-lJetter fiom his 
mothel, that the rector‘of a fmalicon- 
vent of Dominicans, in her neighbours 
hood, was going to teach piilofophy 
to as many yOung gentiemen as he 
could get, and invited him to be one 
of the number. ae 

.To this he readily agreed, the con- 
vent being but a pleafant walk from 
his native city; and though he knew 
that he muft take leave of the claflics, 
yet he thought the learning of philo- 
fophy would be both more creditable 
and ufeful. aaa 

When he came to. the rector, he 
found he had procureéd’.about twenty 
more pupils, fome mere dunces and 
ruftics, with no other knowledge than ° 
a fmattering of Latjz, and a few ket- 


rs 
eat. 


well, & which Pe 


“dim Elf did not underftand, ard that 


ee 


Aguinass {ubtilties and _diftinctions 
were as much above his reach as that 


‘of his pupils; béing wholly unable to 


obviate. the difficulties that were 
ftarted, the moft intelligent of his 
{chool made themfelves merry at his 
expence; and P/falmanazar, finding 


his lectures mere jargon, alike unintel- 


ligible to mafter and {cholar, contract- 
ed by degrees an habit of indolence 
and negligence, fo that, though he 


took down his lectures in writing, 


and heard his expofitions, he 


the leaft regard to either. 
From phyfics he proceeded to meta- 


paid nét 


phyfics, in which he was equally defi- 


cient, and Pyalmanazar equally dif- 
appointed; fo that when he fhould 


* Here we wind, that the city in which 
Pfalmanazar was born, was within 60 mileé 


- of a great univerfity, which, we are after- 


wards told, was in a city very populous and 


have. 


- patch all together as they could. 
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have entered upon ethics, the laft fub- 
ject, he was fo wearied and difgufted, 
that he derived nomore benefit from 
it than from the reft, tho’ it might 
otherwife have proved both more ufe- 
ful and entertaining. : 
Another year being thus wafted, the 
rector difmiffed Pyalmanazar, among 
his other fcholars, with great enco- 
miums on his parts and proficiency 5 
but ftrongly felicited him to enter into 
the order: To this, however, his mo- 
ther would not confent; the rector 
then preffed her very earnefily to fend 
bim to the next univerfity, to learn 
theology, promifing a recommenda- 
tion to the Dominicans who taught it 
there, as well as the Jefuits : His mo- 
ther complied, and he fet out for that 
great city, with a certificate that he 
ad gone through a courfe of philo- 
fophy, and was fit to be admitted ttu- 
dent in theology; which, however, 
could recommend him only to the 
Dominicans, as the Jefuits would ex- 
pect him to go through a new courfe 
of philofophy, as it was taught by 
their fociety. | 
His pride induced him to enter un- 
der the Dominicans, wpon the credit of 
his certificate, rather.than tacitly con- 
fefs his ighorance by fubmittiug toa 
new courfe with the Jefuits, and he 
was readily admitted a-ftudent under 
two reverend reftors, one of whom 
read JeGtures in the morning, and the 
other.in the afterineon. 
This {chool appeared to him hkea 
new world ; there was no ftudent near 
fo young as himfelf; forse of them 
were twice his age; and he, who had 
falways before been at the head of every 
clafs through which he pafied, now 
faw him/elf flighted as a raw ftrip- 
ling, not worthy to affociate with the 
re{t: This might perhaps have. ftimu- 
lated his pride to furpafs them; but 
there were difficulties in his way that 
not only difcouraged, but difgufted 
him; there was no dilinétion made 
between thofe that had ftudied two 
years, and thofe that were juft ad- 
mitted; the fame lectures were read 
to all alike, and in the ufual courfe ; 
fo that thofe who came not at the be- 
ginning, had no other chance but to 
begin in the middle, attend patiently 
to the end, and then, when the lec- 
tures began again, whith was atthe 
and of every two years, glean wp the 
beginning which they had miffed, ie 
s 
this alienated his mind from ftudy, he 


awas ina fituation, in which it was for— 


aibly drawn to other objects. 
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The city was very great, magnifi- 
cent, and full of nobility and gentry, 
of coaches, and all the fplendid ap- 
paratus of luxury and grandeur *, 
very different trom the city in which 
he was born, and from that where he 


A fludied under the Jefuits, though that 


C 


was archiepifcopai ; he was, befides, 
boarded at the houfe of a near rela. 
tion in the fuburbs, ata creat diflance 
from the convent; and they dined{o 
Jate, that he was obliged either to 
take up with an irresular meal, or 
come half an hour after the {chool. 
exercife was begun. At firft he put 
up with the irregular meal, but hav- 
ing been before difgufted with Agua 
nass fubtilties in philofophy, and find- 
ing now nothing but fubrilties more 
refined and unintelligible in his the. 
ology, he at length preferred his din- 
ner to his lectures. Matters now grew 
worfe every day; for, lofing the be- 
ginning of the Jecture, it was impof 


‘fible to underftand the middle or the 


D 


end; and the two rectors took fueh 
ftate upen them, that he was not per- 
mitted to object, nor even to requeft 
the explanation of a point or a term: 
For fome time he contented himfelf 
with tran({cribing that part of the lec- 
ture which he had loft, from the ma-. 
nufcripts of his fellow-ftudents, but 
at length he grew weary of an irk. 
feme labour which produced him no 
advantage ; and, initead of attending 
the afternoon leCture under thefe dif- 
advantages, he amufed himfelf by 
fauntering about the city and country 
adjacent, gazing at the buildings, and 


-fometimes taking plans and views of 


EK 


H 


the places that moft pleafed him. He 
had, however, warmly remonftrated to 
his relations againft their late hours, 
but without fuccefs, and he ftill ate 
tended the lecture in the morning ; 
but the rector taking an opportunity 
to reprimand him for not coming in 
the afternoon, his pride was piqued 
at the reproof, and he foon after ab- 
fented himfelf from his leéture, as he 
had done from that of his coadjutor. 

_ From this time he minded nothing 
but his pleafures,; which, however, in 
themfelves were innocent; yet he 
was fometimes feized with pungent 
remorfe at this wafte of life, and at 
thefe feafons made fome attempts to 
read his manufcripts both in philo- 
fophy and theclogy, but was {till fo 


* The reader will remember, that this 
city was diflant fixty miles from that in 
which he was born, 


difgufi ed. 
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difgufted with them, that he had not 
spatience to go through. 

_ He had before this time fent fome 
‘complaints to his mother, as well by 
letter-as by verbal meflages when he 
had opportunity, acquainting her with 
the bad hours that were kept where 
he boarded, and the ill effects they 
produced with refpeét to his ftudies. 

His mother in return, acquainted 
him that an old rich Counfellor her 

neighbour, was going to {pend fome 
time at Avignoz, who, having no child 
had taken fome nephews under his 
«are, and intended to bring up one a 
-fcholar, whom he was willing to put 
“under the care of Pfalmanazar, and 
would with that view receive him to 
‘Jodge and board in his houfe till he 
could be better provided for. She there- 
fore advifed him to fet out for Awvig- 
zon directly, and fent him a fmall fup- 
_ply to bear the expences of his jour- 
ney. 

As he thought this a change for 
the better, and a relief to his mother 
who could ill afford to continue the 
expence fhe had beea fome time at in 
Ahisjeducation, he took her advice. 

At Avignon, he found the old gen- 
_tleman ready to receive him, and in 
aday or two entered uvon his new 
office of tutor to the nephew who had 
already made fome progrefs in the 
Latin grammar. | 
At Avignon he made another at- 
tempt to learn Theology undera 
_ Dominican profeflor, who treated him 
with preat kindnefs and attention, but 
he found himfelf fill bewildered a- 

mong a multitude of cramp terms, 
_ under which he had no ideas, fo that 
he finally defifted in difguft and de- 
fpair. 
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little influence over him, and having 
already coutracted ar indolence and 
averfion to ftudy, the maftei and {cho- 
lar {pent thetr time m playing on the 
violin and flute when they ought to 
have been at cheir books ; of this the. 
mother oftei complained, but as no 
reformation took place, Pfalmanazar 
was foon after difraified, 

It happened, that notwithianding 
his difadvantages, he was in a fhort 
time admitted into the family of a 
perion of diftinction, to educate twe 
of his fons both very young, the eld- 
eft not feven years old, and, both 
{poiled by the mother ; neither of them 
were inclined to learn, and Pfalma- 
nazar tried to bring them to it with 
very little fuccefs. This, however, 
did not produce the effect that at firft 
would be expected, for Pfalmanazar 
had fome reafon to imagine that the 
mother would have been-content if 
he had transferred his attention from 
her children to herfelf: She was a 
fprightly lady, and her hufband fome- 
what heavy though not old ; they had 
parted beds foon after Pfalmanazar 


D came into the houfe, and ‘the treated 


him with particular marks of regard : 
He was naturally fond of the fex, and 
he had therefore great pleafure in 
paying a particular attention to her; 
yet, hefays, his view was bounded by 
the gratification of his vanity, which 
he enjoyed by the diftinction the 
fhewed him in confequence of his 
affiduities, and in fuppofing himfelf 
to be the objeé& of her efteem and ad- 
miration, rather than her love. 

As this washis turn of mind, it i¢ 
not ftrange that he ftrove ta recom.- 
mend himfelf by that kind of merit 
which was rather the object of efteem 


_He hoped, however, that he might F and admiration than of love, and this 


introduce himfelf as tutor into fome 
‘good family, by his knowledge in the 
languages, but every other part of his 
education having been totally neglec- 
‘ted, he had fo little addrefs or polite- 
nefs and knew fo little of the world, 
that he was not fit for that employ- 
ment among perfons above the com- 
mon rank, and his pride would not 
fuffer him to aim at any thing below 
it; fome of his acquaintance, how- 
ever, unknownand undefired, got him 
into a middling family, where he was 
in fomewhat a better fituation than 
with the old Councellor. 

The overgrown youth that now 
came under his care was much older 
than himfelf, and taller by the head 
and fhoulders, he had therefore very 


he fays was really the cafe, for he 
pretended to more virtue and religion 
than he had, and he alfo took every 
Opportunity to difguife the low cir- 
camftances of his parents by feigning 
falfe caufes of his fituation and ap- 
pearance, which at this very time, he 


G fays, was very mean, though it ‘was 


chiefly owing to his own negligence, 
and want of oeconomy. 

But though this was acting in di- 
rect oppofition to her views, fhe fill 
made him advances, which, he fays, 
his inexperience made him diftruf, 
and his pride and bafhfulnefs concur- 
red .to prevent his improving ; his 
bafhfulnefs kept him back by a fecret 
reftraint when he thought himfelf 
fure, and his pride alarmed him by 

anti- 
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anticipating the fhame and mortifica- 
tion he mutt fuffer, if he fhould, after 
diicovering his readinefs to comply, 
find himfelf mittaken. After her advan- 
cing and his declining fix months, he 
perceived inat fhe treated him witha 
itrange and fuadden coldnefs, which 
made him think it would not be long 
before he was difcharged. 

_ She was foon after vifited by fome 
relations, who follicited her to go and 
fpend fome part of the fummer with 
them, at a dittance of about 20 miles ; 
the lady prepared for the journey, 
and intimated that fhe would take her 
fons with her, yet the kept Pfalmana- 
sar in fufpence whether he was to ac- 
company her, ftay with her hufband, 
who was not to be of the party, or be 
difmiffed. This the did for farther 
experiments, but finding him {till 
awkward and unpromifing notwith- 
ftanding fome new advances, which 
he did not then fo well underftand, 
fhe enjoined her hufband who cared 
for nothing but his bottle to dif- 
charge him. Pfalnanazar appeared 
to be more grieved than furprifed at 
his difmiflion, which the perceiving, 
her hope revived, and fhe laid one 
more {nare for him by the chamber- 
maid on the very night before they 
were to fet off; but this alfo proving 
unfuccefsful, 
laughed at, and given to underftand 
that he might thank himfelf if the lady 
and he went different ways. It was 
however, now too late, and as foon as 
the lacy and her company were fet 
out, P/almanazar took the road to 
Avignon hoping to be received again 
by the old Counfellor, but he found 
to his great regret that he was gone 
home, and had taken his nephews 
with him. 

Pfalmanazar’s difappointment was 
the greater as he had very Jittle mo- 
ney, and the widow where the Coun- 
fellor had boarded was very poor: 
However, he determined to ftay with 
her till he could obtain a freth fupply 
from his mother, and immediately 
wrote to her for that purpofe; in the 
mean time he grew more fhabby in 
cloaths and linen, and more indolent, 
and inactive every day. To ward off 
the contempt which this fituation and. 
appearance would naturally bring 
upon him, he pretended to be a fuf- 
ferer for religion, and that his at- 
tachment to the church had offénded 
hes father *: This gained him both 


_ * This pretence teems to: imply that his 
ative city was a place where there were 
Many protefta ats. 7 | 


he was defpifed and. 
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pity and admiration efpecially among 
the Fryars, &accounted for the mean- 
ne{s of his appearance, but it did not 
procure him any other advantage. 
About this time he heard that the 
fair of Baucaire, a city in Languedoc, 


A onthe Rhone, and one of the largeft 


fairs in £urope was at hand, and that 
among the great concourfe at it he 
might meet with fome of his townf- 
men from whom he might obtain a 
freth, iupply t. Ys : 
To the tair of Baucaire, therefore, 


B he went and found feveral dealers 


whom he knew, and who furnifed. 
him with a very {mall fum for a pre. 
fentiupply, but onthenext day whenhe 
expected more, they only reprimanded. 
‘him for his mean appearance and for 
not having better improved the op- 
portunities he had had of providing 
tor himfelf; he found them inexora- 
ble notwithitanding his excuifes, nor 
would they furnifh him even with a 
fum fufficient to bear his expences 
back to Avignon. This great feverity 
he imputes to avery juit caufe, for 
while he had yet only a profpect of a 


D fupply, he had befpoke feveral un- 


E 


profitable knick knacks, efpecially 
of the mufical kind, which he fup- 
pofes they difcovered, and therefore 
refufed to advance money for him to’ 
mifapply info prepofterous an abufe. 

He returned, however, to Avignon, 
with whatever difficulty, and preten- 
ded to his acquaintance and his land- 
lady that he came to the fair a day or 
two too late, and the-dealers having 
by that time laid out their money, 
could not fupply him but would re- 
mit what he wanted after their return 
home. At the fame time he deter- 


F mined to return home deftitute as he 


was of money and cloaths. It may 
reafonably be fuppofed that he had 
formed fome expedient to enable him 
to perform the journey, and fo indeed 
he had. | . 

As he had before pretended to be a, 
fufferer for religion, to account for 
his ill plight, he now formeda de- 
fien of making the fame pretence fa- 
cilitate his long journey home; he 
therefore, went to an office at which 
paffes and certificates were granted, 
and declared himfelf to be a young 
ftudent in Theology, born in Ireland, 
and obliged to, quit his country for 


H the fake of religion, and that he was 


+ This feems to imply that his birth- 
town was in that country, though poffibly at 
fome diftance, — 
then 
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‘then going ona pilgrimage to Rome: 
It feems that at thefe offices little care 
as taken to authenticate what is relat- 
ed by thofe who apply for certificates, 
Pfalmanazar eafily obtaining without 
any voucher, a certificate fignifying. 
the particulars he had related, and 
made out jn his own name, 
vanity would not fuffer him on this oc- 
cafion to relinquifh, becaufe it had 
fomething of quality in it, tho’ having 
nothing of Iri/s or Englifbin it endanger- 
ed the immediate dilcovery ofhisfraud. 

When he had got his pafs, he was 
fill at a Jofs for,a pilgrim’s garb, 
which he was not in a condition to 
buy, though it confifted only of a long 
ftaif handfomely turned, and a fhort 
leathern or oil-cloth coat not unlike 
what the ladies fometime ago wore 
by the name of a Pilerine. He had 
obferved a very good ftaff and cloak 
in a chapel dedicated to fome mira- 
culous Saint belonging to one of the 
parish churches of that city, which 
had been hung up as a monument of 
gratitude by fome wandering pilgrim 
who had finifhed his courfe ; the cha- 
pel was never witheut devotees, who 
were offering up their devotions and 
burning tapers before the image, yet 
Pfalmanagar determined to make this 
(laff andxloak his own; -he knew 
that to take them fecretly would be 
impoffible ; he therefore went boldly 
into the chapel, and took them away 
at noon day: He hoped that thofe 
who faw what he did would conclude 
from the manner of his doing it that 
he was properly authorized, and fo 
afk no queftions ; his conjecture hap- 
pily proved true, and he carried off 
his prize unmolefted; he immediate- 
ly hafted to a private corner where he 
threw the cloak over his fhoviders, 
and walked with a fanctified gravity, 
with the ftaf¥in his hand, direétly out 
of the city. To be continued. fg. 


Letter from the Corporation of BATH, to 
the Rt Hon. L.C. Js PRATT. 
 E the mayor, aldermen, and common 
} council of the city of Bath, beg leave to 
prefent our grateful acknowledgments of ycur. 
upright and ffeady conduét on trying occafions 
jn that high office, which, by his majefiy’s 
goodnefs to his peopie, you now fuftain, 
And the near conneétien we have the honour 
of bearing with you, Sir, as a member of cur 
corporation, not tuffering us to be any longer 
filent, we, with great’ fincerity and refpedt, 


join the public vuice, tefifying io you-cur. 


thanks ; and that a manument may remain 
emengtt ourlelves of cur perfonai «bu pariicus 
Tar refpe& and juft attention to your cha- 
gafler aus conduct, defire you wou.d per- 


which his A 


mit us to afk you to fit for your picture, ax aw 
perpetua] memoria! of what ought never to be 
forgot by us or our pofterity, whilft the {pirit 
of law and liberty remains in any part of this 
free and independent kingdom, 


To which his Lordhip foon after returned 
the following an{wer : | 


ToLewitsCrurrerBucy, Efg; TownClerk 


S IR, Of, 26, 1764. 

‘* My conneétion with the city of Bath 
makes me receive the honour of this com- 
pliment with particular fatisfa@tion, and I 
feel moft fenfib’e pleafure in finding that 
my conduct has been approved by that cor- 
poration. I hope I have dene my duty: J] 


_ bave endeavoured to the utmoft of my abili- 
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ties to adminifier juftice according to the 
laws of this kingdom, to which Iam bound 
by al] the ties of oaths and confcience, as well 
as by thofe of allegiance and gratitude to the 
beit of Sovereigns: The law of the Jand 
fhall always be, as it ought, my only guide 
and mafter, from which I have learnt that 
the prerogative of the crown, and the liberty 
of the futjedt, {pring from one parent root, 
the good of the people *, and are fo clofely 
knit together, that they are conftitutionally 
infeparable. Ibegthe favour of you to re- 
prefent to the corporation how ftrongly 1 feel 
the marks of regard which they are pleafed 
to exprefs for mein their unanimous refolu- 
tion; andI entreat you to convey to them 
my beft acknowledgements for the notice 
whereby they have fo obligingly diftin- 
Your moft obedient bumble fervant, 


guithed, 
C, Pratt,” 


Mr URBAN, 


i Ree have been feveral attempts in the 
papers to explain the word Coterie, the 
name by which the fociety at Wildman’s chufe 
to be diftinguithed ; Chambaud, in his dictio- 
nary, had certainly no party diftin€tions in 
view; his explanation may therefore be 
relied upon. Itis as follows: CoTrEriz, 
[efpece de fociete, de compagnie de guartiér, de 
partie de piaifir] Club. —Here then is thig 
great myflery unveil’d; the common appele 
lation of Club would have been too valgar a 
name for fo refpe€table an affembly, and 
therefore the word Coterie. was fubftituied in 
its ftead. Yours &c:" F,B. 


seen tits aaneEnnenennens meme meee yen 

* Common ferfe, Jays a critic on this p-ffage, 
telis me, that the root can never iffue from the 
branch. Téus the gocd of the peuple may 


G Spring from Prerogative, &c. but Prerczative 


H 


connot {pring from the good of the veople, 
avative i I; 1 
Preresative is cflablifoed to produce tbe good 
of the people, Now the thing producing cane - 
not {pring iron the thing to be preduced. It 
decs not fpring from it, but it is the fine qua 
non which conftitutes it. it is prffible, I find, 
tobe avery preat lawyer, and yet a very bad 
logitian.— [As well might this acure Critic fay, 
thata grain of wheat cansot be the thing pro- 
cuted, decaufe a graiz «feubeat is the thing 
reducing. Who does nat fee th 

producing. V’bo does not fee that the good of 
tie peopic is tle firfl prin.iple or root of all 
goue nent, and who does not wih the good of 
tke people to be the fruit of it.] 


